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Siantatis f evsona. 



Nero, Emperor of Rome. 

Galba, general of the forces in Spain. 

Glaucus, his nephew. 

Tigellinus, friend and satellite of Nero. 

Pyrrhus, 1 

LYSANIAS, \patricians. 

Sabinus, J 

Ventidius, a conspirator. 

Lucius Ca'ius, a friend of Nero. 

Petronius, I . , 

., \ rival poets. 

Anselmus, a Christian recluse. 

A Messenger. 

A Nubian Slave. 

Three Priests of Bacchus. 

Vasco, a friend of Ventidius. 

Draco, a page. 

Two Soldiers. 

A Boy. 



Popp^a, wife <t/"Nero. 

Actea, his favourite female slave. 



Courtiers, soldiers, dancers, citizens, cupbearers, slaves, and others. 



Scene— Roue and its Vicinity. 
Time a.d. 68. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I. 

A street. Enter Pyrrhus and Lysanias, meeting. 

Pyrrhus. 

What news, Lysanias ? Will the General stay ? 
Or goes he hence to-morrow ? 

Lysanias. 

He'll not budge. 

Pyrrhus. 
Is't so announced ? 

Lysanias. 
Poppsea wills it so ! 

Pyrrhus. 

Come, sir, be frank with me, as thou wert wont. 

i 
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Will Galba's nephew thrive as heretofore ? 

Lysanias. 



Will women kiss ? 



Pyrrhus. 



Nay, that's beside the mark ! 
The General's here on service, as we know ; 
And war's his theme. 

Lysanias. 

Aye, wars of wantonness, 
And midnight pranks that shame the vestal moon. 
Nay, hear me, Pyrrhus ! and purpend thereon. 
Poppsea's false. 

Pyrrhus. 
Poppaea ? 

Lysanias. 

False as fire ! 
Great Caesar's wife, the paragon of dames, 
She whom the world deems honest, is a trull. 
Nay, hear me out ! She hath a plot on hand 
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Will unseat Nero, and the rest of us, 
If not o'ermastered. 

Pyrrhus. 

These are sudden news ! 

Lysanias. 

Sudden or not, they'll soon o'ertop themselves ; 

For every hour brings forth its destiny. 

But here's Sabinus. He will tell thee more. 

He hath Poppsea's slave in his employ, 

And knows his price in bullion. Ha ! Good day ! 

(Enter Sabinus.) 

How fares the world with thee since last we met ? 

Sabinus. 
Indifferent well. 

Lysanias. 

Here's Pyrrhus thinks me mad 
Because I've found a flaw in Caesar's wife, 
A kiss gone wrong, a fealty flung aside, 
And more, belike, than fealty, if we knew. 

1—2 
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Pyrrhus. 
Aye, if we knew ! 

Lysanias. 

Why, man, she's patented 
For deeds outrageous, more than may be guessed. 
Tell him, Sabinus ; tell him all thou know'st. 

Sabinus. 

Nay, that's past telling. There's no book extant 
Will hold her vices. 

Pyrrhus. 

Is't so foul as that ? 

Sabinus. 

She's leagued with Glaucus in some enterprise 
Which love has sanctioned, love and war combined. 
I have it straight from Draco, the new page. 

Pyrrhus. 
And Nero ? Knows he aught ? 

Sabinus. 

How should he know ? 
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She feigns dislike of her young paramour, 
And laughs at soldiers. But, Lysanias mine ! 
And thou, good Pyrrhus ! is't so wonderful 
That she should tire of her besotted mate ? 

Lysanias. 
He's Ca;sar ! 

Sabinus. 
Aye, but Rome ? 

Pyrrhus. 

There's no such place ! 
What once was Rome is Caesar's hunting-field, 
And whom he kills — he kills, and there an end. 

Lysanias. 
And whom he likes ? 

Pyrrhus. 

The gods deliver us 
From such loud favour ! Whom he likes he wounds. 
It is the love that wastes and will not slack 
Till it has fouled the face of heaven itself. 
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And Tigellinus ? 



Sabinus. 

Pyrrhus. 
Tush ! think not of him. 



Lysanias. 
He's Caesar's gossip. 

Sabinus. 

Aye ! and knows the road 
Straight to his bosom. 

Pyrrhus. 

Would his dagger did ! 
But there's no Brutus.now, to bear the knife, 
No Marcus Tullus, no great orator 
To move the minds of men to more revolts. 

JiYSANIAS. 

Indeed, 'tis true ; the world has grown so base. 
One man's the law, one voice the oracle 
Of all men's doings. Shall we sleep o' nights ? 
Ask Caesar's tongue ! Shall we be fortunate 
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In toil or pleasure, love or state-intrigue ? 
Ask the glib tongue of our self-seeking lord ! 

Sabinus. 

Well, keep thy counsel. We're at one with thee, 
But streets can talk. The very stones we tread 
Are Caesar's spies, and every twittering bird 
Has grown as watchful as the cormorant. 

Lysanias. 
Is not to-day the feast of Mulciber ? 

Sabinus. 

It is. And Nero holds a solemn court 

In Vulcan's honour. Shall we join the throng ? 

Pyrrhus. 
E'en as thou wilt ! 

Sabinus. 
And thou ? 

Lysanias. 

As Pyrrhus doth. 
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Sabinus. 

Let's play the courtier, then, till times improve 
And on, with speed, to join these revelries. 

Pyrrhus. 
Aye, let's do so. 



[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

Throne-room in the palace of the Ccesars. A procession 
of trumpeters and divers musicians. Enter Nero and 
Vovvma., followed by slaves and courtiers ; then 
Tigellinus ; and at a distance Selius,- Petronius 
and Lysanias. Nero and Popp^a seat themselves 
as the soldiery line the walls. 

Nero. 

Where is Anselmus ? Where's the Christian rogue ? 
Speak, Tigellinus! Hast thou captured him ? 

Tigellinus. 

My men pursue him, and this very hour 
'Tis like they'll trap him on the Aventine. 
Indeed, 'tis feared he hath some dealings there 
With old Vertumnus. 

Nero. 

With that saucy priest ? 
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TlGELLINUS. 

With him and others of the factious bands. 

Nero. 

This must be seen to* and without delay ! 
How say'st thou, Pyrrhus ? 

Pyrrhus. 

That the villain's mad. 

Nero. 
And thou, Lysanias ? 

Lysanias. 

That his wit's at fault. 
For he hath scoffed at Venus and high Jove ; 
And, more than once, hath preached within the gates 
Of Christ and Paul. 

Nero. 

We'll have his head struck off! 
Or thine, Lysanias, or the one that's propped 
On Pyrrhus' shoulders. Men who grow too fast 
Are like some trees ; they need the pruning-knife ! 
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But where's Petronius ? Let him front us here, 
And with him Selius. Quick, display yourselves. 
Ye are the rival singers, are ye not ? 

Petronius. 

We come, great Caesar ! as in winter time','" 
To try our 'skill before your Majesty. ',"'"' 

Nero, '." 

I do remember., Ye were tyros then, 

And now ye'd pluck the laurel. Is't not so ? 

Petronius. 
'Tis so, an't please thee. 

Nero. 

It doth please me well. 
Begin thou, Selius. 

Selius. 

Nay, most honoured liege ! 
Let him begin. 

Petronius. 
He fears thy censorship, 
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As I do fear it, Caesar, from my soul. 



Nero. 

Ye're worthy fellows ! But begin, begin ! 
I'll put ye to't ! An ode, or what ye will, 
The length of fifty kisses from a maid, 
Or twice the time it takes to kill a man. 
Begin, Sir Selius ! let thy theme be love. 

(A sound of lutes is heard.) 



Selius {reciting). 



I. 



It is the kiss of Love that conquers death ; 
And all the world is quickened by his breath ; 
And day by day, and nightly, as of yore, 
With smiles and tears and tricks from out his store, 
The wanton god renews his rhapsodies. 



II. 

With raging breast the tiger to his mate 
Leaps, fell and fierce, affamished and elate ; 
But more than he for fierceness of attack 
Is Woman's lover when, on wonder's track, 
He lays her low in Love's enravishment. . 
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Nero. 

Hold there ! Enough ! I know what's in thy thought, 

And, later on, we'll test its pertinence. 

But come, Petronius ! Take thy turn in song. 

(Brisker music.) 



Petronius (reciting). 



Oh, tell me not that Love is lord of all, 
Or that the moon is mistress of the spheres. 

It is great Caesar has the world in thrall ; 
And what he sings in these eventful years 
Is flecked with fire or sanctified by tears. 



II. 



It is the golden god who sways the heart, 
And what he wills is law from land to land. 

He has his portion in the poet's art ; 
And grief and joy are merged at his command 
To re-endow the raptures he has planned. 

III. 

He is the sovereign of the welkin's height, 
And from the disk of his resplendent throne 

He doth control the seasons in their flight ; 
And all the stars are his from zone to zone, 
And Dian's eyes are turned to him alone. 
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Nero. 



I like thee, sir ! '.Thy muse acclaims thee well. 

Speak, fair Poppsea ! _ Who's thy favourite ? 

Who vexed thee least ? Who least did weary thee ? 

Poppsea. 
Petronius, Sire ! 

Nero. 

He shall be crowned for that, 
And, after, don thy colours at the feast, 
Aye ! be the keeper of the keys of song.— 
Come, take my wreath and wear it for an -hour. 

(Unwreaths himself and crowns Petronius.) 

What is amiss, my bird ? 

Popp^a. 

Young Selius is ! 
I like him not. He looks a libertine ; 
And he hath soiled his mantle at the hem. 

Nero. 
He shall not live ! Good gossip, strike him down. 
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Give him a taste of steel ! Aye, in with it ! 

(TlGELLTNUS Stabs SeLIUS.) 

What says the villain ? 

Tigellinus. 

That thine end is- near. 

Nero. 

Tear out his tongue ! Or stay ; we'll question him. 
Bear him along.— Now, sir, thy dying speech ! 

Selius. 

Thou art a tyrant, Nero ! Thou art one 
Whom nature loathes ; and we who flatter thee 
Foresee thy doom ! Hear now my prophecy. 

(Nero plays with his dagger.) 

Thou art the dark abortion of these times, 
The grief, the scandal, and the scourge of Rome ! 
Nay, thou shalt hear ! Ye gods, consume this man 
With blistering fire ! Unflesh him, Jupiter, 
While yet he lives, and, ere he comes to die, 
Make him an eyesore to his Empress there ! 
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Aye, frown thy fill ! A canker shall be thine, 
Thick as thy fist, and thou 

Nero (leaping to his feet). 

I've heard enough ! 
Die, villain, like the dog I take thee for, 
And say 'twas Caesar knifed thee. 

(Stabs him.) 

Selius. 

Aye, 'tis so ! 
Thou shalt be brought full soon to thine account 

And Rome and all good men 

(Dies.) 

Nero (re-sheathing his dagger). 

What ! Art thou dead so soon, with all thy talk, 
A carcase merely, and a lumpish one ? 
Bear him away ! Strew sand upon the floor, 
And quick to business. Faugh ! the air's corrupt ! 
(Reseats himself as the body is carried out.) 

Go, pretty boy, and bring me my perfumes, 
Which thou wilt find out yonder in the hall ; 
And see thou trip not, as that fellow did ! 

[Exit Draco. 
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The sight of carrion and the thought thereof 
Are past endurance ! Sound a merry bout, 
And teach the lutes to laugh, the horns to sing, 
As when I speared the boar in Calydon. 

(Re-enter Draco.) 

What have we here ? The scents ? My mood is 

changed. 
Go, strew them o'er the corpse, and make it sweet 
For instant cutting. We will probe his heart 
And see what's in't — belike a little lute ; 
For he could sing divinely when he would. 
Ho, Tigellinus ! Do thou fetch the slave 
Whom late I told thee of. 

Tigellinus. 

Actea, sire ? 

Nero. 

My Grecian slave, my new-found masterpiece ! 

[Exit Tigellinus. 

If what I'm told be true, Poppsea mine ! 
She's past perfection. 

Popp^ea. 

She's no woman then ! 
2 
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Nero. 

She hath the light of summer in her eyes, 
And in her throat a nest of singing birds. 

Popp^ea. 
A huge defect if all should sing at once. 

Nero. 
Thou'rt waspish ever ! 

POPP.EA. 

Then she's fair, this slave ? 
Nero. 
As fair as Venus. 

POPPvEA. 

And as chaste as she ? 

Nero. 
My merchant praises her, and thinks her cheap 
At twice ten times her weight in shining gold. 
And I do credit him, — for he's a judge. 

POPPiEA. 

Of cattle, sire ? 

Nero. 
Of all that's in the mart. 
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Popp^ea (aside). 

The gods defend her if she fail in aught ! 

A kiss to-day, a curse to-morrow morn, 

And then the furnace. — But thy brows are bent. 

(Loud music.) 
Art vexed with me, Immortal ? Have I jarred 
Some heart-reflection ? Poor Poppaea, then ! 

Nero (turning to musicians). 

Softer, ye dogs ! The music likes me not. 
It is too blatant. There are jerks therein 
That tug the senses and confound the brain. 
(Enter Act£a, preceded by dancing girls.) 

See, see ! She comes, arrayed in stateliness, 
And like the fairest flower in all the field 
She tops all pride ! — Oh, she's a paragon ! — 
By Hermes' wand ! I'll have her, aye! at price 
Of Rome itself ! (To Poppaea.) How say'st thou, 
malapert ? 

Poppaea. 
She lacks in height, my lord ! and she's too pale. 

Nero. 

Go to ! These are thy whimsies. What she is 

2 — 2 
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Outshines all showing. She surpasses thee 

As spring the winter, and as morn the night. 

Ha ! See'st thou that ? She bends her gaze this 

way: 
A golden-haired, sweet syren, welkin-eyed, 
And girt about with glory like the sun. 
I'll have her straight ! No help ! I'll pivot her 
To my good pleasure. 

POPP.EA. 

Ho ! my women there ! 
It is the heat ! I faint. I must be gone ! 
Farewell, my liege ! Thy slave is passing fair, 
And I'll adopt her. Is her name Actea ? 
It is a name Apollo would have loved, 
A name to sing to. Have I leave to go ? 

Nero. 

Thou hast my leave ! — Come, sweetheart, take her 

place, 
And show thyself the gem of all the earth. 

[Exit Popp^ea, frowningly , followed by attendants. 

Aye, sit by me, thou silvery silentnegs ! 
And with those eyes of thine that light the spheres 
Make Nero glad. There shall be joy in heaven 
For this encounter ; and old Mulciber, 
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Whose feast it is, shall ache with pleasantries. 
Come, sit thee down, and share the world with me. 

(Act6a seats herself.) 
Thou art a tune, methinks, in woman's shape. 

Act£a. 
Most godlike Caesar ! 

Nero. 

Speak, oh ! speak again, 
That I may know the needs of nightingales, 
And what they trill of in the nights of June. 

Actea. 
What would my lord ? 

Nero. 

Thy service for an hour, 
For Venus' sake, — who made thee what thou art ! 

Actea. 

Nay, I do. know myself, an't please thee, Sire ! 
I am a poor pale thing unfit to touch. 

'Nero. 
The lily's pale as thou, but not so sweet ! 
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Act£a. 

Then is my paleness more than my desert, 
And more than pomp the fealty of fair vows. 

Nero. 

As wise as young ! Oh, thou'rt a nonpareil, 

And I will have thee niched and garlanded. 

But when thou'lt dance— oh, when thou'lt dance and 

leap, 
Leap to mine arms ! I '11 teach thee platitudes. 
Villains ! withdraw ! Stand further from the throne. 
I need no counsel when my mind's made up. 

{Courtiers fall hastily back.) 
Aye, sweet one ! smile on me, and with thine eyes 
Make mine to burn ! There's witchery in thy glance. 
It fires the blood in me from face to foot. 

Act£a. 

If Caesar says 'tis well, why then 'tis so ; 

If not 'tis naught. The names of good and ill 

Attend his verdict. There's no other test. 

Nero. 
Thou shalt be waited on by crowned kings, 
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And all thy women shall be clad in gold ; 
And there shall be carousings day and night, 
And maids and men . . . 

(He kisses her.) 
Ha ! Thou canst blush ? 

Act£a. 
Thy pardon, dread my Liege. 

Nero. 
'Tis not yet blushing-time ! Go to ! Go to ! 
There's sport at hand, but not so publicly. 
Nor may I formulate what's in my mind, 
Or swear by this or that, as wantons use 
When they would make deceit their go-between. 

(Kisses her again.) 
Oh ! thou'rt as fragrant as the damask rose 
That bares its bosom to the wondering sun, 
And hides its thorn, — belike for daintiness. 

Act£a. 
May this be so in truth ? 

(Enter a Messenger.) 

Nero. 
How now ? Thine errand ? 

Messenger. 

In the vestibule 
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The lawless knave, Anselmus- 



Nero. 

Lead him up 
That I may snatch the knavery from his throat. 
Or stay ! Not now ! To-day's a gala-time 
And must not lack some joy for every man. 
Go, Tigellinus ! See him housed and fed. 

[Exeunt Messenger and Tigellinus. 
My soul's at flood to-day, and swamps the world ; 
And I will have all things fantastical : — 
The sun a furnace, the mild maiden-moon 
A soldier's helmet, frayed about the edge, 
And all the stars, new-launched in the sky, 
Phosphoric stones to hurl at enemies. 
What ho ! More music ! Sound the dulcimer, 
And let the tabor and the tricksy flute 
Ring out the requiem of the hour that's gone. 
Thy hand, Actea ! Sirs, break up the court ! 

[Exeunt Omnes in procession. 



ACT II. 



SCENE I. 

A corridor in the palace. 

(Enter Popp^ea and Glaucus.) 

Popp^ea. 
I hate him madly. 

Glaucus. 
Ah, be patient still ! 

PoPPjEA. 

When he has soiled me, Glaucus, with a kiss 
I've longed to strangle him. 

Glaucus. 

His doom is sealed ! 
He shall not see the winter. Nay, I swear 
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POPP^EA. 

He's faithless, too. But that's no fault in him. 
Would he had twenty wives so I were none. 

Glaucus. 
Be hopeful yet ! 

Popp^ea. 

Hast seen his light-o'-love, 
Imported here from Athens, as they say ? 

Glaucus. 
I have in part surveyed her. 

PoPPiEA. 

Hast in truth 
Perceived her failings, as my women do ? 
Hast seen her, Glaucus, how untrained she is 
And how unfit to decorate a throne, 
Much less to sit thereon ? Hast noted this ? 

Glaucus. 

Compared with thee she's faulty every way — 
A foil to beauty, not its counterpart. 
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PoPPiEA. 

How near is Galba ? 

Glaucus. 
Close on Antium Town. 

Popp^ea. 

Only at Antium ? That's a stretch too far. 
But tell me quickly. Is there hope indeed 
Of prompt rebellion ? Will thine uncle come 
With all his legions to depose this fiend ? 

Glaucus. 
He'll rid the world of him. Be sure of that ! 

POPPiEA. 

And seize the sceptre ? 

Glaucus. 

Not for Hercules ! 
He will but drag the despot from his throne 
And then reform the senate. 

Popp^ea. 

Only this ? 
Methought he aimed at separate sovereignty, 
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And, like an eagle born for precedence 

Would build his eyrie at the palace gates. 

But who comes here ? 'Tis Draco, my new slave ; 

A goodly youth and sworn to secrecy. 

(Enter Draco.) 

What news, my Draco ? 

Draco. 

Caesar comes this way. 

Popp^ea. 
Alone, good fellow ? 

Draco. 
Aye! 

POPP^EA. 

Well, get thee gone. 
And slack his pace by talk of gallantries, 
Or what thou wilt, in reason. See thou to it. 

[Exit Draco. 
I must be gone ! There's peril in the air, 
And every moment stabs. Farewell, dear heart ! 

Glaucus. 

The gods be with thee, Love ! till next we meet. 

[Exit Popp^a. 
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How fair she is ; how fraught with tender grace ! 
Ah ! how unlike the trull they'll make of her, 
Who is the fairest and the first of nymphs 
Whom yet the sovereign sun has smiled upon ! 
Alone I'll face this fiend we call a man 
And smear his soul with flattery thick as mud. 

(Enter Nero.) 

Caesar, thy footstool ! Thine adoring serf ! 
A man, great Caesar ! who, to pleasure thee, 
Would cope with bears and front the basilisk. 

Nero. 

Do I not know it ? Thou'rt mine other self, 
And I will make thee rich as thou art brave. 
Hast seen Poppsea ? 

Glaucus 
Sire? 

Nero. 

Hast seen my wife ? 

Glaucus 
had a glimpse of her a moment since, 
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And she did waste a welcome smile on me. 

Nero. 
Tut, man, she's naught ! 

Glaucus. 
Caesar ? 

Nero. 

I say she's naught. 
I know her, Glaucus, as I know thyself. 

Glaucus. 
Can such things be ? 

Nero. 

She is a waning moon, 
And must be swept from heaven. Dost heed me, 
sir ? 

Glaucus. 
With gaping wonder ! 

Nero. 

I would have her dead. 
At twenty-seven a wife is good to kill, 
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But past all kissing. 

Glaucus. 
Dead ? Poppsea dead ? 

Nero. 

Thou must go stab her. Thou must do the deed. 
Myself would do it were I stern enough ; 
But I'm too gentle, and in killing her 
I might repent and call her back to life : 
For Death obeys me. 

Glaucus. 

All creation doth. 
Earth and the stars and Time, the gods themselves, 
Are swayed by Caesar. 

Nero. 

Here's my signet ring. 
'Twill yield thee entrance through the corridors, 
And thence to her state-chamber. Take it, man ! 
ghe is thy deadly foe, as she is mine. 

3 
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Glaucus. 



I know it, Caesar. 



Nero. 



When the deed is done 
Come thou to me. It wants an hour of night. 
I'd have her live till sunset. After dark 
Despatch her straight. Go now, mine honest friend ; 
Be swift and bloody. 



Glaucus. 
Doubt me not, my lord 



Nero. 

And see thou tell her not of my dislike, 

But let thy dagger be thine argument. 

If she dispute its purport, thrust it in 

With two-fold vigour. I would have her killed 

In reverent fashion. Mark how much she bleeds 

And what she says when dying, how she looks, 

And how her wound becomes her.. Fare thee well ! 
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Glaucus. 
I humbly take my leave. 

Nero. 

Thy luck's at flood. 
Begone, true heart ! and count on thy reward. 

[Exit Glaucus. 
He has a plot in progress, as I learn, 
And must be silenced. Aye, 'tis so, 'tis so ! 
Applause to-night, a noose to-morrow morn, 
And then oblivion ! Death shall be the fee 
With which I'll bribe the fool for his goodwill. 

[Exit. 



3—2 



SCENE II. 



A dungeon in the palace. Anselmus discovered pacing 
to and fro. 



Anselmus. 

My Master calls me in the house of shame, 
And with His whisper, fearful to be heard, 
He thrills my being ! O thou mighty Power 
That art the stay of this proud sovereignty ! 
Look down on Rome, Thy city ; prosper it, 
And make it clean from Tiber to the hills ! 
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Be Thou the dreadful dire Iconoclast 
Of these gray temples, thick with infamies, 
And let the slaughter of thy martyred saints 
Be fraught with quick redemption for us all ! 
But soft ! Whom have we here at this fell hour ? 

(Act£a appears at doorway.) 
Who art thou ? Speak ! 

Act£a. 
A friend. 

Anselmus. 

I've dreamt of friends ; 
But found them not, this many and many a day. 
Why com'st thou here ? 

Act£a. 

To warn and counsel thee. 

Anselmus. 

I'll take the counsel of so fair a face 

With right goodwill. What is't that I must do ? 

Am I consigned to death, as others are, 
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Or must I live in suffrance ? 

Actea {coming forward). 

Thou must die. 

Anselmus. 

There's no great harm in that, when all is said. 
Who lives must die. 'Tis but the hour that frets. 

Actea. 

Aye, but to die in fragments, to be torn 

By ravenous beasts and pitched from side to side 

In tugs of fury, 'mid the shouts of men ! 

Anselmus. 

God's will be done ! He made the universe. 
He guides the storm, He sways the equinox, 
And with His breath He kindles all the stars. 
Aye, with His love 

Actea. 

When Caesar speaks to thee, 
(As like enough he will, and I with him,) 
Keep thou the jewel Silence in thy mouth, 
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Nor pawn the price thereof for idle words 
Which may destroy thee. 

Anselmus. 

He's the anti-Christ, 
The whip of Fate, the scourge, the bane of time ! 

ACTfiA. 

Art thou his judge ? It is the curse of kings 
That they are darkened by the light they give 
And stand, as 'twere, eclipsed by their own deeds. 
Be prudent, sir ! And when great Caesar speaks, 
Weigh well thy words. For this I've sought thee out : 
To give thee counsel and to snatch from death 
A tottering weak old man who must not die 
If tact may save him. 

Anselmus. 

Why this tenderness 
For one despised, and old, and chambered here 
In this vile tenement of earthly wrongs ? 

Act^a. 
Why this is so, I know not, of a truth. 
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Perchance 'tis pity, or a kindred thought, 
Or some remembrance of the Grecian tongue 
Which once was mine. In sooth I know not why. 
But this I know : thou art condemned to bleed, 
And all too soon thy soul may rest in death. 

Anselmus, 
Death is a gateway, not a resting-place ! 

Actea. 

Well ! Arm thyself with comfort, if thou canst ; 
And when great Caesar calls thee, as he will, 
Accept his utterance ; make the best of it. 
I shall be near thee in thine hour of dole, 
And what Actea can, that will she do. 

Anselmus. 
Actea ? Thou God in heaven ! 

Act£a (moving towards door). 

I must from hence ! 
Oh, be thou wise, Anselmus ; aye, be brave, 
And dower thyself with patience to the end. 
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Anselmus. 

Stay, maiden — if a maid indeed thou art, 
And not the phantom of a dream I had 
When I was young as thou and wild of blood, 
Bold in my thoughts, obstreperous, unrestrained- 



Act£a. 



Farewell, grave sir ! 



Anselmus. 



By all thou art, or wert, — 
By all thou seemest ! — By thy soul and mine, 
Which evermore, in good or ill report, — 

[Exit Act£a. 

She's gone ! I have o'erawed her. She is pale 
As phantoms are ; and all's confused again. 
A Greek ? And called Actea ? O my heart ! 
'Twas such a one, so sweet and circumspect, 
Whom years ago, in mine own Fatherland, 
I had for friend, a maiden young as she, 
And like to her in all good attributes. 
Ah me ! Ah me ! The world goes on apace, 
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And I am dulled with age ; else could I sift 
My tremulous thoughts. Actea's prototype, 
And young and lissome as in days gone by ? 
I will again to prayer, if hermit's voice 
May reach the centre where Salvation is. 
The Greek Actea ? Aye, to prayer ! to prayer ! 

[Exit. 



SCENE ML 



An open loggia, with distant view of the Tiber. 



Enter Nero and Tigellinus. 



Nero. 

The setting sun has burnt up half the sky, 
And through the far-off windows of the west 
I see strange things. O Tigellinus, mine ! 
I ache to think on't Out in yonder room 
The deed's a-doing that I told thee of, 
A deed so fair and yet withal so foul, — 
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TlGELLINUS. 

More fair than foul, my lord ! 

Nero. 

He's at her throat, 
And soon will knife her. He is primed to this 
By innate malice. Thou dost know the man, 
How much he hates thee for thy faithfulness. 
Hark ! What was that ? 

TlGELLINUS. 

An owl — the owlet's cry — 
A midnight wind that's up before its time ! 

Nero. 
Go, search the corridors, and bring me word. 

[Exit TlGELLINUS. 

When he has done the deed, and closed with her, 
I'll find what tears I can to rue his fault, 
And then, who knows ? the plots that everywhere 
Do plague the soil may find in his collapse 
Their sure solution. He's his uncle's man 
From head to foot, and bent on saucy aims 
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That must be seen to. 

(Re-enter Tigellinus.) 
Well? 

Tigellinus. 

The Empress, Sire ! 

Nero. 
Poppaea ? Quick ! Let's here ensconce ourselves. 

(They hide in the shrubbery.) 



SCENE IV. 

The same. Enter Popp^ea and Glaucus. 

Popp^ea. 
Come ! tell me all the tale, without reserve. 



Thus, then, said he : ' My wife must die to-night. 
Go, kill her, Glaucus. Let her feel the force 
Of thy strong arm.' 

Popp^ea. 
And wilt thou murder me ? 
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Glaucus. 

With kisses, yes. 

Popp^ea. 

Thy kisses have not killed ! 
Nor ami like to die for being kissed. 

Glaucus. 

His parting words were these : ' She must not live. 
Go, kill her, Glaucus ;. for she hateth thee.' 

Popp^ea. 
He means himself! 

Glaucus. 

He touched his dagger-hilt, 
And smiled obscenely, with a lurid look, 
As who would say : ' Thou know'st the backward 

stroke ?' 
And bade me stab thee with what force I could 
In thy state-chamber. 

PoPPjEA. 

Would he'd seen us there, 
And thou knife-certain in that flash of time 
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To pierce his soul ! Oh,.L could murder him, 

And after laugh and go to festival 

To think he'd seen us. Come ! thy lips are mine. 

I will be kissed all day, and every night, 

And be as near thee as thy shadow is. 

(He kisses her.) 

I will be kissed, I say, as many times 
As there are stars upon the welkin's vault, 
And thou shalt teach me to forget the world. 

(Nero peeps through the foliage, part of which he 
displaces with his hand.) 

I will be rich enough when I am poor, 
For I shall then be rid of many cares, 
And far away, in some secluded nook, 
Unseen of men, unguessed at, undivulged 
By those we trust withal 

(Nero stabs her in the back and disappears.) 

Help ! Help ! I'm slain ! — Oh ! Glaucus, we are 
trapped ; 

And envious Fate . . . Oh ! Love, protect thy- 
self! . . . 

I can no more ! I die ! . . . Glaucus ! . . . Fare- 
well ! 

[Dies. 
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Glaucus (bending over the body). 

It is the cheat of death ! She is not dead. 
Wake, wake, Poppsea ! Wake, and speak to me ! 
There are more bolts in heaven than maybe named, 
And one has fallen. — Awake ! awake ! awake ! 

(Enter Nero and Tigellinus ; then armed slaves.) 

Nero. 
There stands the traitor. 

Glaucus. 

Now, by all the gods ! 

Nero. 

Arrest him, sirs. — Preposterous, damned villain! — 
Aye, bind him close, for he hath murdered her 
That was the light of earth, and my one joy ! 

Tigellinus. 
Earth's light is quenched indeed. 

Nero. 

See how he gapes, 
And how he eyes thee with a wandering stare, 

4 
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As he would plead for mercy. Mark him well ! 

Tigellinus. 
I do, great Cassar ! 

Nero (aside to Glaucus). 

Where's my virtuous spouse, 
Thou villain, thou ? Come, speak ! Hast done 

with her ? 
Or must we wait without, as panders do, 
For more embracements ? Ha ! 

Glaucus. 

Accursed tyrant ! Thou didst give command 
To slay the Empress, whom of all the world 
I most did honour. 

Nero. 

Gag the villain, straight ! 
He'll crack the ears of night with his laments, 
And swear 'twas love that urged him to his crimes. — 
Nay, I'll not weep ! — -Dear lady, rest thee there, 
As chaste in death as in the sanctity 
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Of our sworn loves ! — I'll weep for thee anon ! 



Tigellinus. 

Say but the word, and he shall pay all debts 
Without more parley. Shall I poniard him ? 



Nero. 

He hath deserved no better at my hands, 

But Death's too busy; and 'twere sacrilege 

That he should die with her. To-night will serve, 

To-morrow morn, or later, or next day. — 

Go, sirs, conduct him to the dungeon-keep, 

And there attend my coming. Hence ! Begone ! 

[Exeunt slaves with Glaucus, gagged. 

Ha ! Shall we smile or weep at this dread sight ? 
How say'st thou, friend ? It makes a blot, methinks, 
On our mad annals : for I loved her once. 
And now she's what ? A toy for Death himself, 
W ho soon will pluck the secrets from her soul, 
And tell them, too, in Hades. Ha ! Is't well ? 

4—2 
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TlGELLINUS. 

He'll keep thy counsel, Caesar ! as befits. 

Nero. 

I know not that ! The dead can see and hear, 
And talk the while, without the use of sense ; 
And I have heard, that once in Thessaly 
A clay-cold wretch did rise from all his wounds, 
To curse his slayer. — Hark ! Dost nothing hear ? 

TlGELLINUS. 

Nothing, my lord ! 

Nero. 

Come, sir ! Let's quit this place. 
I like it not that creatures newly dead 
Should stare so wildly! — In ! 'Tis time to sup ; 
And there are games a-foot, and drinking-bouts 
Will make us merry. — In, good councillor ! 
By thine advice I've done this deed of woe ; 
And, right or wrong the while, my wife and Death 
Must lie together. — Come ! Let's leave them to it. 

[Exeunt- 



ACT III. 



SCENE I. 

A road near the village of Sabri. 

Enter Ventidius and Tigellinus. 

Ventidius. 

All's ready, then, and thou'rt prepared to join, 
Famed as thou art, our great conspiracy ? 

Tigellinus. 
E'en so, Ventidius. 

Ventidius. 

That's affirmed aright, 
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But Glaucus is in durance, as I learn, 
And thou'rt his gaoler. 

Tigellinus. 

Gaols have doors, fair sir. 

Ventidius. 

And janitors may turn the bolts thereof. 
Is that thy drift ? 

Tigellinus. 
Aye, sir, by thy good leave. 

Ventidius. 
Thou'lt set him free ? 

Tigellinus. 
As air ! 

Ventidius. 

And thy reward ? 

Tigellinus. 

The post of General and such ample pay 

As fits my life, which, as thou know'st, is held 
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In high-set reverence. 

Ventidius. 

Thou shalt have thy wish. 
But say, most valiant ! Is't well certified 
That Nero's maimed — I mean in subsidies? 

Tigellinus. 

He is, Ventidius. What his tables cost 
Would feed an army of ten thousand men ; 
And when he wantons, when he buys a kiss, 
A fortune's gone. 

Ventidius. 

Aye ! He's Corruption's hack, 
And like a new Silenus, pert and proud, 
He makes the throne his scandal and our loss. 
But there are statesmen yet. What say they to't ? 

Tigellinus. 
They bide their hour. 

Ventidius. 
And thou ? 

Tigellinus. 

My hour has come ! 
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Ventidius. 

True ; thou'rt the warder of the city-gates, 
And canst at leisure, while the world's asleep, 
Admit our legions. But there's much to do 
Ere this be thought on. I mistrust the troops 
Who guard the palace — every man at arms, 
Aye, every bondman, every sycophant 
Who courts his favours. 



TlGELLINUS. 

Time will alter this. 

Ventidius. 

Our cue's to help the time, and spur it on. 
And, trust me, Sir ! the man who plants his foot 
On Caesar's neck, and then, with jocund sword, 
Lets out the blood of this vile autocrat, 
Shall want for nothing. 

TlGELLINUS. 

What ! A soldier's doom, 
And he a coward, as his courtiers know, 
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And like enough to win a martyr's crown 
If so despatched ? I'd have him ta'en alive ; 
And stripped, and beaten, and then spat upon, 
With here and there a festered wound or so, 
Which I and thou and Galba shall inflict, 
He, for his dole, out-clamouring like a cur 
Throat-sore for mercy ! 



Ventidius. 

That thou art his foe 
Is clear throughout ; and Galba will rejoice 
At thy much valour, for the which, be sure, 
Thou shalt be paid in full. 



Tigellinus. 

Thy word's my bond. 

Ventidius. 

When Nero's dead we'll count our several gains 
And thou and I shall need no bond therein. 
But here let's part — I southward to the camp, 
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Thou Tiberwards. 

TlGELLINUS. 

E'en so. 

Ventidius. 

To Rome go thou 
As one who means to carve his way to fame 
Through Nero's heart. 

TlGELLINUS. 

The gods be good to thee ! 

Ventidius. 
And thee ! Farewell ! 



TlGELLINUS. 

Mars be thy shield ! 
[Exeunt in opposite directions. 



SCENE II. 



A Terrace in the Palace of the Ccesars. Nero and 
Act£a seated, the former on a high throne, the latter on 
the steps of the same. Pyrrhus, Sabinus, courtiers, etc. 



Nero. 

There is a saucy sweetness in the air 

Which tells of summer ; for the winds are hushed, 

And every bird's a tuneful prodigal. 

Yes, by-and-by the roses red and white 

Will make their shimmering curtsey to the sun. 
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Act^a. 



Always a poet ! 



Nero. 



Aye, my blood's a-stir 
With May Day meanings masked and manifold ; 
And half an hour ago I penned a verse 
Red-hot for thee and crammed with foolish things, 
If thou'lt forgive them. ' By the joys of love,' 
Nay, 'tis not so. ' By all the joys and jests 
Of halcyon love.' Aye, thus the measure runs. 
' By all the joys and jests of halcyon love, 
And by the warm white feathers of the dove, 
I'm all thine own, by night as well as day ; 
And, seeking thee, I'll whisk my soul away 
In life-long kisses meant for sacraments.' 
How lik'st thou this attempt ? Is't fairly done ? 



Act£a. 

In Orpheus' vein ! There's none to vie with thee ; 
For since the bard of Mantua's dead and gone, 
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And Ovid flown and Horace with the gods, 
There's none can sing as thou this side the moon. 

Nero. 
Thou lik'st it then ? Thou lik'st my madrigal ? 

Act 6a. 

More than my tongue can tell thee, mighty Lord ! 
Nor would I wish a song more syren-sweet 
To waft me hence when I shall quaff the cup 
Of halcyon silence. 

Nero. 

Hold ! Thou hast me there. 
I have a cup e'en now within my thought 
Which must be quaffed by my two enemies. 
I mean Anselmus and the dastard wretch 
Who slew Poppaea. 

Act£a. 

Take no heed of them ! 
What though their faults be foul and full of shame ? 
Revenge will keep. Suspend it, Caesar mine ! 
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And-let the games proceed as purposed. 

Nero. 

Call in the dancers, there ! The dancers, ho ! 
And let the airy fools trip up and down 
While mirth and music wait on wonderment. 
Speak, Pyrrhus ! Canst thou leap ? 

Pyrrhus. 

Not I, my Lord ! 

Nero. 
And thou, good fellow ? 

Sabinus. 

Dread my Lord, not I. 

Nero. 
But thou canst kiss, no doubt ? Ha ! Said I well ? 

Sabinus. 
Indeed, my Lord, there's many a kiss for sale. 

Nero. 
And many a strapping wench to sell it thee ? 
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Go to ! Go to ! Thou dost corrupt the court, 
And I must blush to hear thee at thy quips. 
Bat see out yonder where the dancers come 
Armed for the nonce like boastful amazons ! 

(Enter at great speed a troop of dancing girls in 
short tunics.) 

Sabinus. 

A noble bevy, sire ! and like to win 
Olympian honours. 

Pyrrhus. 
Hist ! the games commence. 

(The amazons execute a wild fantastic dance, and then 
depart with shouts and waving of spears after the manner 
of trained soldiers. Enter Tigellinus.) 

Nero. 
How now, good gossip ? 

Tigellinus. 

Please thy Mightiness ! 
The rogue Ansejmus,, bound and pinioned, 

5 
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Attends thy pleasure. 

Nero. 

Lead him to the front 
That I may spy what faults abide in him. 

[Exit Tigellinus. 

We shall have sport anon, divine Actea ! 
The fool will talk of virtue and such like, 
And how the Nazarene, in Pilate's time, 
Laid down his life in Jewry for a dream. 

Act£a. 
Caesar, a word. 

Nero. 
A thousand, an thou wilt. 

Act£a. 

I have thy promise, Sire, that for a space 
I shall be Caesar and be throned as he. 

Nero. 
Thou shalt be Caesar. 

Act£a. 

In my little hand 
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I then shall bear the sceptre of the world, 
And curb To-morrow, and control To-day, 
E'en as thou dost thyself? 



Nero. 

Thou shalt do this. 
And much 'twill please me for an hour or two 
To change my state with thine. But here's our 
sport. 

(Enter Anselmus, guarded.) 

Now, Sir, thy business ? Thou'rt a sage, I'm told. 
And dost conspire with Jews, and mountebanks, 
To bring about our Empire's overthrow ? 
Speak, sirrah ! Thou'dst ascend Olympus' height, 
And there dethrone the gods ? Is this thy bent ? 



Anselmus. 

They are dethroned already, worthy Sire ! 

5—2 
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Nero. 

Oh ! They're dethroned already ? {To Act^a.) 

Mark him well ! 
He's primed for treason, packed with villainies ; 
And, like enough, he'll boast of many things. — 
Thou say'st the gods of Greece are all dethroned, 
Olympus void, Apollo put to flight, 
And every post made over to the Jews ? 



Anselmus. 
I said not that. 

Nero. 

You hear him, gentlemen ! 
He says what suits him of the golden gods 
And then dethrones them straight. 

Anselmus. 

They never lived 
Those gods of thine were phantoms from the first, 
Illusions all, deceitful, impotent, 
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And, like the dreams incorporate of a bard, 
Foredoomed to perish. 

Nero. 

Thou shalt howl for this ! 

Act£a. 

I pray thee, Sire ! be lenient with this man. 
Almighty Jove, the regent of the sky, 
Is oft-times meek ; and thou'rt his counterpart. 
Believe it, Caesar. Hate's a baleful thing, 
And he is twice a man who once forgives. 

Nero. 

I never yet was meek in all my life ; 

And as for mercy, why, I laugh at it. 

Are tempests meek ? Is thunder merciful ? 

Act£a. 

It spares the worm, it' will not hurt the moth, 

Nor will it scold a gnat for peevishness. 

Nay, Caesar'! Thou hast wept. I've seen thee do't. 
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I've seen thy lids brim over with thy tears ; 
And often, too, a tune has wrung from thee 
Heart-rending sighs, till I, for womanhood, 
Have ached thereat. 

Nero. 

Indeed, 'tis passing true. 
I once did hurt the nestling of a dove, 
And could not sleep in quiet afterward. 
I'd rather kill a man than wound a bird ! 



Actea. 

We know thy nature, Sire ! We all do know 
Thy wealth of pity for the weak and old ; 
And thou'lt o'erlook the faults of this recluse. 

Nero. 

Let him entreat forgiveness of the gods 
And he shall live. 

Actea. 
Thou hear'st the Emperor ? 
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Nero. 

Bow to the gods, abjure thy heresies, 
And thou shalt live thy natural term of life. 



Anselmus. 

There are no gods but One; and He is thine 
And mine, and hers, and all men's under Heaven ! 
Yea, every living thing, and all the stars, 
Are His alone, — the rivers and the dales, 
The towering forest and the moaning sea. 
The grave is His, and worlds beyond the grave, 
And in the pit the worm of thy remorse, 
Which, dead or living, still shall find thee out ; 
And fires unceasing 



Nero. 

Hence ! Away with him ! 
He shall be flogged anon ! He shall be snipt 
With red-hot pincers, and his ardent soul 
Shall seethe for hours in fumes of sanctity. 
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Away ! Bestir ! Remove him from our sight ! 

[Anselmus is dragged out. 

Now, for young Glaucus, mine arch-enemy — 
He who did kill Poppsea, my late wife. 

Act£a. 

I claim thy promise, Sire ! that here, to-day, 
I shall be Nero. 

Nero. 

Be what Nero is 
In power and splendour, as in all things else, 
And for a little space control the realm. 
Fellows ! behold her where she mounts the throne. 

(Nero and Act^a change places.) 

She is great Cassar now, and I her slave 
To do her bidding and to joy therein, 
As storms fulfil the dictum of the gods. 

(Courtiers bow profoundly.) 

Begin, my Sweet ! begin thy dainty jests, 
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And with the weakness of thy woman-strength 
Uphold the sceptre of the king of kings. 

Act£a. 
I'm Caesar then ? 

Nero. 
Aye, most confirmedly. 

Actea. 
Call back the Christian ! 

Nero. 

Call the Christian, ho !- 
I like it well ! If sun and moon and stars 
Were balls to play with, I would have them here. 
But what's thy purpose with the Bethlehemite ? 

Act£a. 
What Caesar means to do let none discuss. 

Nero. 
Thou bear'st it royally ! 
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Act£a. 

I am thyself; 
And so must bear me. But a truce to words ! 

(Re-enter Anselmus guarded as before.) 

Here comes the recreant ; and in time he comes 

To learn the upshot of our last resolve. — 

Speak ! Thou'rt Anselmus ? Thou art that recluse ? 

Anselmus. 
I am that man. 

Act£a. 

And thou'rt in enmity 
With lordly Cassar, lately made a god ? 

Anselmus. 
Not so, an't please thee. 

ActjSa. 

Nay, I know thy thought. 
But hide it, hide it, make no boast of it. 
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Anselmus. 
There are no gods but One ! 

ActjSa. 

I know thy vaunt. 
But thou'rt unlettered, and the late decrees 
Have not prevailed with thee, as they should do. 
Come, sir ! Thy foes have wronged thee, have they 

not? 
And, though a shrine- perverter. thou art cleansed 
Of rancorous hate and envy, and vile wrath ? 

Anselmus. 
I hate no man alive.^ 

Act£a. 

Then thou'rt prepared, 
Cleansed as thou art, to die unpleaded for ? 

Anselmus. 
To die's to live ! There's no such thing as death ! 

Act£a. 
Oh, then I plainly see that thou art mad ! 
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Thou must be gone from here, and quickly too. 
There is no place for madmen here in Rome, 
And no provision made for malcontents. 
Nay, answer not. I know what thou would'st say. 
I read thy face as one may read a book, 
And in't I see strange things that anger me. 
Away! Remove him ! Rid him of his chains. — 
Go, sirrah ! Shake the dust of ancient Rome 
From thine old feet, and quit our thoroughfares 
Now and for ever! Hence! Begone! Thou'rt 
free ! 

[Exit Anselmus, pushed out by the guard. 
What says my Lord ? Have I done ill or well ? 

Nero. 
Thou hast done well. 

Act£a. 

How is't, if this be so, 
That, thus within the compass of a-smile, 
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Thou frown'st on me ? Nay ! I will know thy mind : 
And either kill the frown, if that may be, 
Or win the smile's completion in a kiss. 

Nero. 
Thou art most royal. 

Act£a. 

Then my reign begins 
In downright earnest ? I may lord it here 
Some minutes more, and not be frowned upon ? 

(Enter a Nubian slave.) 

How now ? Thy mission ! 

Slave. 
Glaucus, my Lord, is fled ! 

Nero {starting up). 

Thou dog ! thou liest. 

Slave. 
Indeed, 'tis true, great Caesar ! as I live. 
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Nero. 

Thou liv'st too long. — Despatch him, some of you. 

(Slave is cut down.) 

Oh, ye are traitors, all ! Away ! away ! 

In Glaucus' place, in that arch-rebel's stead, 

If not o'ertaken ere the day be flown, 

The best of you shall taste my dagger's point ! 

Away ! away ! He dies who speaks to me. 

[Exit, followed by Act^a and others, dispersedly. 



ACT IV. 



SCENE I. 



Outer Shrine of the Temple of Bacchus. Enter Three 
Priests. 



First Priest. 

It must be shown that Fortune favours him, 
And that the augurs, aided by the gods, 
Foretell the death of Galba. 



Second Priest. 

What ! His death ? 
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Third Priest. 
No way but that, unless the truth be told. 

First Priest. 

A fig, sir, for the truth ! Tis out of gear. 
An honest lie that gives us meat and drink 
Will serve my turn and his and every man's. 

Second Priest. 

Fie, brother, fie ! A jest within the shrine ? 

And we on service, too ? For shame ! For shame ! 

First Priest. 

Nay, that's no matter ! Csesar comes at noon ; 
And here he'll bribe the Fates, as I have said. 
A thousand pieces for the augur's fee, 
And twenty thousand for the shrine and us. 

Third Priest. 
How men are cozened ! 

First Priest. 

Hush ! No word of that. 
Who robs a robber is no thief at all, 
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And Caesar's wealth is ours to angle for. 

(A gong sounds.) 

Hark ! 'Tis the signal. He is close at hand. 
Begone, I pray you f In, for charity ! 

[Exeunt Second and Third Priests. 

A double master means a double wage ; 

And I will so acquit me of my task 

That I shall win rewards from each in turn, 

And gage the gods themselves for mine own use. 

(Enter Nero.) 

Immortal Caesar ! 

Nero. 

Smile the Fates to-day ? 
Or look they frowning forth ? 

First Priest. 

On thee they smile. 

Nero. 
And Galba ? What of him ? 

First Priest. 

His cup is full. 
6—2 
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Nero. 
Would it were poisoned ! 

First Priest. 

He shall die full soon : 
In desperate torture. Make no doubt of that ! 

Nero. 
He shall not then be Caesar, as I dreamt ? 

First Priest. 
He shall be thrown as offal to the dogs. 

Nero. 
Is't so ordained ? 

First Priest. 
The gods have willed it so. 

Nero. 

Why, then, let comets crack the firmament 
And winds tear up the trophies of the deep. 
I care not. I ! Such omens are for slaves. 

First Priest. 
May't please thee, Caesar, that I do prepare 
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The victim's shrine ? 

Nero. 

Do so, most reverend sir ! 
And see the beast be cleanly for the knife 
And so bedecked with flowers as fits the act. 

First Priest. 
My lord shall be obeyed. 



[Exit> 



Nero. 



All things are nought, and nought is nothingness, 

And in the name of nought we live and die, — 

Or think we die, if thought be what it seems. 

Ah me ! Ah me ! How memory finds us out 

When we would shirk its thrall ! 

A father slain, a mother put to death, 

A wife cut off with kisses on her mouth, 

And I the assassin ! Ha ! Such things have been. 

And then the whisperings of the inner soul, 

The fierce and fell retort of heart and nerve ? 

How then, ye gods ? Are ye concerned therewith, 
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Or tricksters merely, tools of circumstance, 
Which in the end collapse ? If this be so, — 
As there are signs thereof immutable, — 
We may be what we are, or what we seem, 
To wile away the tedium of a god 
Who, by-and-by, will dream of other worlds, 
And then — good-night ! A man may gull himself 
And think he lives when he's but so much air. 

(Enter Second and Third Priests.) 

Second Priest. 
He is enrapt ! 

Third Priest. 

The fangs of his remorse 
Are fast upon him ; and his desolate eye 
Looks out unseeing. 

Second Priest. 

Hist ! He speaks again. 

Nero. 

The world's gone wrong. There's no such thing as 
peace ; 
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For, what we do, when done, will trip us up 
When least we think it. We're not cognisant 
Of our full tether till we strain thereat. 
And there are dreams, outrageous, ill-defined, 
The pomp of death, enthralment's progeny, 
That do subvert our reason. Hope's a cheat, 
And joy a semblance, and ambition's prize 
A bauble merely, meant for babes and fools. 



Second Priest. 



The augurs wait, my lord ! 



Nero. 



And what the cost ? 
A stab, a kingdom, or a wanton's kiss, 
Which, for the nonce, we're proud of! — Is't so much, 
Is't, O ye gods ! so much to be alive 
When we must pay a pang for every smile, 
And for the joys we snatch, a world of tears, 
And for a moment's gain an annual loss, 
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And for a just revenge, long waited for, 
A day's damnation packed up to the brim ? 
And then, great Dis ! the upshot of it all, 
The rage, the rancour, and the lapse of love, 
Which at the augur's bidding may converge 
To things we knew not of, an hour agone. 

Second Priest. 
He waits within, my liege ! 

Nero. 

Ha ! Say'st thou so ? 
Well, I can cut as feelingly as he 
And probe as deeply for the sacrament. 
Come, sir ! let's in, to pluck from out the beast 
Its shuddering heart, and then again to prayers. 

Second Priest. 
With right goodwill, my true and honoured lord ! 

Nero. 
Come, both of you !— Oh, there are deeds to do 
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Which must perforce affright the commoners 
When they shall speed me on the Appian Road. 
For I must write my name in foeman's blood, 
Straight through the annals. — Quick ! Lead on, 
I say ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



The Camp. Enter Galba and Glaucus, in 
front of tent. 



Galba. 

Yes, thou'rt as welcome as the sun in spring ; 
And Tigellinus for this quick reprieve 
Shall have my thanks. 



Glaucus. 
He may be trusted, then ? 
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Galba. 

He hath in part redeemed his word, I think. 
' By Glaucus' head,' he wrote, ' I will perform 
This and all else I stand contracted for.' 
And he hath freed thee — all the gods be praised ! 

Glaucus. 
Then he'll consort with us ? 

Galba. 

No doubt he will. 

Glaucus. 

In days gone by 'tis said the Capitol 

Was saved by geese. A fox will guard it now ! 

Galba. 

A fox indeed ! But tell me, Glaucus mine ! 
Is't well assured that Vasco and the rest, 
Lucius the Fair and valiant Philtorax, 
Will join our banner ? 

Glaucus. 

As I live they will. 
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Galba. 
And Pyrrhus too, with all his myrmidons ? 

Glaucus. 
Pyrrhus, and all. 

Galba. 
Why, then, the game's our own. 

Glaucus. 

Ere twice the sun has ringed the dome of heaven, 
A hundred thousand men will join us here. — 
But, uncle ! uncle ! I'm at war to-day 
With mine own soul, or mine own soul with me ; 
Nor can I shake the curse from off my life. 

Galba. 

Peace, boy ! I know the legend of thy love, 
And how with tears and sighs and wanton moans 
Thou hast done penance for thy brief delights. 

Glaucus. 

Oh ! but to love a Venus, and to see 

Her piteous body hacked about with knives ! 
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Galba. 
No more, I pray thee ! 

Glaucus. 

Like a stricken doe 
She stood and bled, and I amazedly 
Did gape and stare. 

Galba. 

Have done, thou foolish boy! 
A man may cheat himself in many ways ; 
And thou hast ta'en a glow-worm in the dark 
For some eternal, truth-abiding star. 
But learn in manhood what thy youth omits, 
And look beyond these shows to grander heights. 

Glaucus. 
Is there a grander height than woman's love ? 

Galba. 

When Freedom calls us, when her flag is out, 
And when she blows her trumpet on the wind, 
We must forget all else and spring to her. 
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Why, boy ! the world is packed with womankind, 
And there are eyes of women all about, 
More numerous than the stars that shine in heaven, 
And more quick-prying than forget-me-nots. 



Glaucus. 



A thousand women will not make amends 
For one that's lost, when she's unparagoned. 



Galba. 

Thou 'It win a bride ere long, — a queenly one. 
Her name is Peace, though sistered, as I know, 
By War and Wonder. Oh, be true to her, 
And strike at once for Freedom and for Rome ! 



Glaucus. 

Thou hast prevailed. I am a soldier born, 
E'en as thyself art one, from top to toe. 
My tears I'll stint, my griefs I'll disallow, 
And be henceforward, for my country's sake, 
A friend to Freedom, Truth, and Victory. 
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Galba. 

Thy hand, my Glaucus ! Let's consult the map, 
And after pour libations to the gods, 
For thy soul's weal and mine. 

Glaucus. 

With all my heart ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE III. 



The battlements of a tower in the imperial garde 
Moonlight. Enter Nero, gaily attired. 



Nero. 



The night's not dark enough to be the foil 
Of mine out-yearning ; for the moon's abroad, 
And in her train a thousand peeping stars 
That stare and flash, as they were cognisant 
Of some disaster, not approved in Heaven. 
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Ho, Tigellinus ! bring thy shadow here, 
To cut the moonlight into dusky shapes, 
That we may sport withal. — I'm sad to-night, 
And feel as 'twere a pang about my heart. — 
Ho, Tigellinus ! bring thy warlike frame 
Where now I'd have it, here against the moon 
That doth upbraid me with her mawkish light. 

(Enter Tigellinus with a lute.) 

Thou'rt slack to-night, methinks, and peevish, too, 
Or I mistake thee. Where's mine instrument ? 

Tigellinus. 
Here, good my Liege. 

Nero. 

Go, place it in the niche 
Of yon bare wall ; and see thou break it not. 
So ! Now 'twill serve. — What ails thee, man, to- 
night, 
That thou dost greet me with so pert a look ? 
Thy service cools in thee, thy duty halts, 
And thou art changed in many a secret way. 

7 
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I have observed of late thine altered mien, 
And — but I know thee true — I'd take the odds 
That thou'rt a schemer and a man of guile. 

Tigellinus. 
Great Caesar dreams of this, and wrongs his friend ! 

Nero. 

If gold can buy a man, I've purchased thee. 
Thine arms are mine, thy feet, thine every part. 
There's not an inch of thee that is not mine ; 
Aye, every thought thou hast, and every thew 
Is bought and paid for. 

Tigellinus. 

Say 'tis so, my Liege ! 
I am not perfect, though with heart and soul 
I serve Perfection. Were I perfected, 
I then were Cassar. 

Nero. 
Ha! 
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TlGELLINUS. 

I cannot flatter — would to Heaven I could ! 
I am a poor paid fool that say my say, 
And what I think, though there be peril in't, 
I straightway speak — a blunt, unvarnished man, 
Who makes no secret of his faithful heart. 

Nero. 

Enough ! I know thy general honesty ; 

But urge it not, as daws and parrots do, 

Lest it should crack i' the bluster — and so end. 

I know thou'rt honest. 

Shall I denounce what's mine and call it naught 

When I do know the price I pay for it ? 

TlGELLINliS. 

Ask me to do a deed thrice damnable ! 
Ask it, my master ! Ask me, an thou wilt, 
To fool a virgin, or to flesh a child, 
And I'll so bear me, and so suddenly 

Nero. 

How far is't that we stand above the ground ? 

7—2 
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TlGELLINUS. 

A hundred feet, my Liege ! if one may judge — 
(Aside) Now could I hurl him from the battlements 
Were he not chartered for a heavier doom. — 
A hun Ired feet, my Liege ! and more than that. 

Nero. 
Hast fired the house of Sardi and his crew ? 

TlGELLINUS. 

I have, my Lord. 

Nero. 
And Vasco's domicile ? 

TlGELLINUS. 

That also, and the house of Philtorax. 

Nero. 

Lucretius Cloten, is his palace fired ? 
There are some fifty houses on the list. 
Have all been seen to ? 

TlGELLINUS. 

All, an't please thee, Sire. 
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Nero. 
That's bravely done ! 

Tigellinus. 

The cellars here and there 
I've stocked with pitch and straw that's quick to 

burn. 
And furthermore, as thou didst caution me, 
I've given it out that, in their fiendish spite, 
The Christians are to blame for all this rack. 
A thousand shuddering souls will seek the shades 
While we look on, unmoved and unassailed. 

Nero. 

Oh ! when will't all begin ? The curtain's up ! 
The shadowy screen that hid the firmament 
Has cleared abruptly. When will't all begin ? 

Tigellinus. 
When yonder moon has reached the Pleiad group. 

Nero. 
Then Rome is like a scorpion ringed in fire, 
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And soon must bite itself and sting its brain ? 
Is this not so ? 

Tigellinus. 
5 Tis so, most mighty Liege ! 

Nero. 

And Lucius ? What says he ? Of all my friends 

He is, I think, the one I cherish most. 

He should be here to-night. But what says he ? 

A better soul may not be found alive, 

Or one addicted more to merriment ! 

I'll wager fifty horses to one bull 

That Lucius Claudius when he sees the sport 

Will much applaud it. 

Tigellinus. 

Sire, he likes it not. 
He fears 'twill end but badly for the State. 

Nero. 

The gods confound him for a peevish fool ! 
He is thy brother's son ; I know it well ; 
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But sons are mortal. Brothers are the same, 
And thou thyself art made as other men. 
See to't, I say ! Who wears a frown to-night 
May lose his head to-morrow. Think upon't. 

Tigellinus. 

I will, most honoured lord ! (Aside) And so wilt 
thou! 

Nero. 

What ! He will question ? He will carp at me, 
And say ' do this ' or ' that,' as suits his whim ? 
Make him a torso ! Lop him, hand and foot ! 

Tigellinus. 

He shall not live ! But, Csesar, look the while. 
The moon has reached the stars I told thee of. 

Nero. 

O brave ! O wonderful ! The world's on fire ; 
And east and west have changed their opposites. 

(Flames break out in all directions.) 

See, Tigellinus ! See how grand it is, 
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And how the flames do eat the darkness up ! 
Give me my lute, and keep thou close to me. — 
There is a kind of sunset everywhere 
Which, by-and-by, the gods will gaze upon. — 
My lute, I say ! We'll mount the upper tower, 
And there rehearse the burning of old Troy. 
Come, let's ascend ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT V. 



SCENE I. 



The camp at Ostia. Enter Glaucus, Vasco, 
Lucius, and others. 



Glaucus. 

Fair sirs ! he'll come. He bade us wait for him 
Here at the cross-way 'twixt the villages ; 
And I mistake mine eyesight overmuch 
Or he's in view. What ho ! Good uncle ! Ho ! 

{Enter Galba.) 

We have a word in store will flush thy cheek 
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And make thee young again. 

Galba. 

Pronounce it, boy ! 

Glaucus. 

It is a word so packed with potency 
That, like a charm, 'twill act upon thy life, 
And give thee back the summer of thy days. 

Galba. 
Out with it, Glaucus. 

Glaucus. 
Ave, Imperator ! 

Galba. 

Imperator ! Is that thy famous word ? 
I've heard it once too oft, and so hast thou. 
All Rome has heard it. Earth and sea and sky 
Have learnt to loathe its purport everywhere, 
As girt about with dangers for the world. 

Glaucus. 
Oh, thou shalt hear it, uncle, all day long. 
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Caesar is Caesar. Galba's name is Caesar. 
If there's a better name 'tis thine to hold. 
Caesar, all hail ! 

Vasco. 
All hail, great Caesar ! Ave, Imperator ! 

Lucius and others. 
Caesar ! Caesar ! Caesar ! 

Galba. 

What ! will you thrust a sceptre in my hand 

And o'er-persuade me to ascend a throne 

Which best were swept away, for all men's good ? 

Glaucus. 

The troops will have it, uncle. They're agog 
For feasts and frippery, and the forms of state, 
Which never yet have palled on commoners. 

Galba. 
Hast sounded all the troops, from first to last ? 

Glaucus. 
We have ; and found them ardent, brave and true. 
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Lucius. 

They're mad for action, Galba, and for thee 
Would conquer Hades or invade the stars. 

Vasco. 

Indeed, 'tis true. Come, sir ! be well-advised. 
Take what's thine own : — the world and all that's in't, 
And all the glories that pertain thereto. 

Galba. 

I am but mortal, and ye press me hard ; 

Nor can I stint allegiance to the cause 

Of Rome and Justice. But at Freedom's call, 

At hers alone — bear witness, each of you — • 

I wave aloft, relentless, unrestrained, 

The fearful standard of our Land's Tevolt. 

Glaucus. 

So be it, then ! We'll fight for Liberty 
And then for Empire in the name of Peace ! 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 



A banquet-hall in Cjesar's palace. Nero and Act£a 
seated in the place of honour. Lords and ladies at 
table dispersedly in festive robes. Nubian and white 
slaves on duty. Cupbearers and others. Hall 
brilliantly lighted up. 



Nero. 

Now, Tigellinus, glad mine ears again 

With thy good news, and let the wine go round ! 

{Cupbearers replenish the bowls.] 

Galba is dead, thou sayest ? How died the man ? 
In war's embracements, as a soldier should, 
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Or done to death by rogues and sycophants ? 

Tigellinus. 

He fell in harness, at the battle's front, 
And at his side young Vasco, as I hear, 
And bold Ventidius, famed for deeds of war. 

Nero. 
Then all are vanquished ? 

Tigellinus. 

Vanquished, Sire, and slain, 
And with them Glaucus and his raw recruits, 
Who never more shall vex the world or thee. 
(Aside) Until they force the gates, as soon they will ! 

Nero (drinking to Tigellinus). 

Good, sir ! I thank thee. Caesar thanks his friend, 
The best and bravest whom my heart has known. 
Fill high the bowl ! Be all men comforted. 
We've gained, it seems, a glorious victory, 
Which by-and-by the world will wonder at. 
And thou, Actea, art content therewith ? 
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Act£a. 

I'm ill at ease, my Lord. I know not why ! 
Perchance my brain is wrought with too much pomp, 
Which never yet was mated with content. 

Nero. 
Ha ! Tears again ? Go to ! I like it not. 

Actea. 

Forgive me, Sire ! I had a dream of thee, 
And in't I saw what seemed a deadly snake 
Coiled in the cushions of the empire-throne. 
And as I gazed thereat, nigh dead with fear, 
I saw 'twas half a snake and half a man, 
And wore the face of Tigellinus there. 

Nero. 
Tut ! Thou'rt a woman, and a foolish one. 

Actea. 

A loving one, my Lord ! Take heed of him. 
I say, take heed ! 

Nero. 

Have done ! Thou troublest me. 

8 
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The man's as honest as the bird of dawn 

And more quick-serving than the thunderbolt ! 

I've watched him, wench. The man's no make-believe. 

Actea. 

I pray thee, Caesar, keep thy room to-night. 
Forego more state, admit no revellers! 
A woman's love is like the summer sky ; 
All day 'tis lightened by the sun of faith, 
And all night long its eyes are everywhere. 
The stars are not more constant in their course 
Than woman's eyes are true to their one love. 

(Enter men, quaintly attired and masked.') 

Nero. 

Hist ! Break thee off ! Here come — or I mistake — 
The priests of Bacchus bent on jollity. 
Have they some part to play ? 

Tigellinus. 

They have, my Liege ! 

Nero. 
Let them begin ! I love what's venturesome 
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In art and pleasure. Give me joyful priests 
And I'll forgive their slips in holiness. 

Tigellinus. 

You hear him, friends ? Throw caution to the winds, 
And show him face to face what men you be. 

(The new-comers unmask.). 

Csesar, thine hour has come ! 

Nero. 

Mine hour, say'st thou ? 

Tigellinus. 
Thy death-hour, Csesar! 

Nero [starting to his feet). 

Dog ! Villain ! Traitor ! — What ! young Glaucus too ? 
And Philtorax and Lucius and the rest, 
All Galba's retinue of thieves and spies ? 
Have at them, slaves ! 

(ActIsa clings to Nero ; the slaves protect them 
with drawn swords.) 

Aye, beat them promptly back ! The gods themselves 
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Are leagued with Csesar ! — Ho, my body-guard ! 
What ho ! within ! 

(Lightning and claps of thunder.) 

TlGELLINUS. 

The gods have given thee, Csesar ! to our hands, 

And all in vain thou call'st thy myrmidons. 

I've purchased them with gold of thine own purse, 

As thou didst purchase me in days gone by, 

Though I've retained some portion of myself 

To thwart thine aims withal. — Have at him, friends ! 

And long live Galba ! Jove defend the right ! 

(Prolonged thunder, during which the lamps are ex- 
tinguished. Skirmish. Part of the roof falls 
in and columns are overturned. Cries of ' Down 
with Nero ! Death to the Tyrant ! Liberty ! 
Galba !' etc. Scene closes in complete darkness.) 



SCENE III. 



A subterranean chamber near the Aventine. A rude 
stone altar with lighted tapers ; and over the same a 
crucifix. Enter Anselmus and a Boy. 



Anselmus. 

Go, child, and bring me word what's in the air. 

A storm, belike, or some discordancy 

'Twixt earth and heaven, foretold in Palestine. 

[Exit Boy. 

I fear I know not what ! The Judgment-day 
Seems close at hand, as Paul did predicate. 
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And who shall say how soon 'twill jeopardize 
The sentient joys of death-devising men? 
For some are called, and some 

(Re-enter Boy.) 

Well, what's amiss ? 

Boy. 

Fly, fly, my master ! All the town's astir. 
The clouds rain blood, the firmament's on fire, 
And roystering winds are loosed upon the earth. 
Men seek thee out, it seems, both high and low, 
And still they cry : ' Anselmus ! down with him ! 
Down with the Christian knaves !' and on they speed. 

Anselmus. 

Thy news are paramount. — Come, take my hand ! 
There is a secret passage, as thou know'st, 
And we'll repair thereto. — Quick, boy ! Let's in. 

[Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 



The same. Thunder and lightning. Enter Nero 
disguised. 



Nero. 



A dog may run to earth on such a night, 
And so may Caesar ! Aye, 'tis told of me, 
By grey-beard, ancient men who read the stars, 
That I shall die of surfeit after wine, 
And not of sorrow ; and, since this is so, 
What brooks an hour's rebellion, more or less, 
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When I have surety of a ripe old age, 

And joys unnumbered, and a nectared death ? 

(Flashes of lightning, then thunder.) 

There is a battle somewhere in the clouds, 
And mounted gods, astride on hurricanes, 
Do flash their sabres ; while, with echoed thuds, 
The fearful thunder shakes the vault of Heaven ! 

(More thunder.) 

It is the car of Jove that on the wind 

Goes rattling by, to scour, incontinent, 

The realms of air, abused by anarchists, 

As I myself am wronged and rated at. 

But who comes here ? I'll stand aside and watch. 

(Enter two Soldiers.) 



First Soldier. 

He passed this way. — Anselmus ! Traitorous hound ! 
Come forth and show thy foul and ferret-face. 

Second Soldier. 
Thou hast mista'en the road. There's no one here. 
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First Soldier. 

I know not that. Here's one will answer us. 
Ho, fellow ! Show what spawn of earth thou art. 

Nero (coming forward). 

An honest man am I, or so I've heard — 
And there are scribes will bear me out in this ; 
But fall'n on evil days I tread the paths 
Of shame and beggary, as my betters do. 

First Soldier. 
Thy rags protect thee ! 

Second Soldier. 

Art thou such a one ? 
And seek'st the haunt of that vile reprobate 
Who, with his fellows, fired the streets of Rome. 
Art thou Anselmus ? 

Nero. 

What I am, I am ! 
We know not what we are. I least of all. 

(Enter Anselmus behind.) 

First Soldier. 

Not know ourselves ? Thou art perchance a wit 
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And canst at will "unloose the elements, 
Or, like a wizard, call the dead to life ? 
If this be so, my weapon hurts thee not. 
Come ! give a shrewder answer, or thou diest ! 

{Prepares to lunge at him.) 

Anselmus (coming forward). 

These holy vaults are sacred to the Lord ; 
And He permits no murder. 

First Soldier. 

Who art thou ? 

Anselmus. 
His poor disciple. 

First Soldier. 
Old Anselmus then ? 

Anselmus. 
Thou say'st aright. 

First Soldier. 

Then thou shalt die forthwith ! 
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Second Soldier. 

Tut ! Tut ! Put up thy blade. There's more at 

stake 
Than yet thou know'st of. Yonder seeming-churl 
Is our late Caesar. 

First Soldier. 

How ? This gad-about 
With pinched-up smile and features all a-cold ? 
It cannot be. 

Second Soldier. 

Look well upon his brow, 
And note the contour of his lineaments. 
I've spent that face of his to buy me bread. 
I've chinked it, too, and stored it in my fob. 
See here ! This coin will tell thee what he is. 

First Soldier. 

'Fore Heaven 'tis true ! (To Nero) Come, sir ! Lift 

up thy face. 
We have some doubts of thee in this attire. 
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Art thou not Caesar ? 

Nero. 

Aye, good militants ! 
For though ye stint allegiance, as I see, 
And though ye bend not as the custom is, 
I have some record, too, to go upon. 
The winds have roared at me from far and near, 
And hailed me Caesar, as the troops have done. 
And there have been dissensions in the clouds ; 
And fires from Heaven have fallen about my feet. 

First Soldier. 
As thou shalt fall at mine. Come, eat my sword ! 

Anselmus. 

Rude fellow ! Hence ! Nay ; I will shelter him ! 

(Stands in front of Soldier.) 

In God's high name I charge thee quit the bounds 
Of His true altar ! 

First Soldier. 

What ! Wilt sermonize. 
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And mouth at me, malignant as thou art ? 
Take mine Amen, and wear't within thy soul, 
And this, and this, by way of epilogue ! 

{Stabs him; Anselmus/<z//s.) 

Aye! Bite the. dust, and give thy tongue some 
rest ! 

(Anselmus dies.) 

Nero. 

I've lost a friend, it seems, in yon old man 
Whom I did treat with harshness from the first. 
But give me leave, I pray you, gentlemen, 
That I, much put upon by late events, 
May send a message to the Senate House. 

First Soldier. 

We'll hound thee thither through the streets of Rome, 
And thence to Judgment. 

Nero. 

There's a quicker road 
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Than that thou namest, and I'll tread it now. 
I was not born to crouch at Galba's feet 
Or swell the pageant of his home-return ; 
And thus I thwart him ! 

(Stabs himself, and staggers.) 

Tell Tigellinus, tell that dog of mine 
Whom I did trust, that we shall meet again ! 
Hell were not Hell without his company. 

(Falls to the ground.) 



Second Soldier. 
O piteous sight ! O hideous spectacle ! 

Nero. 

Nay, I am pricked, not slain. Despatch me, sir ! 
For thou art kinder than thy comrade seems, 
And more addicted to sobriety. 

What ! Wilt not strike ? Thy heart is great in thee, 
And there's a watery film within thine eye 
Which makes mine own to falter and grow moist. 
Dost think 'tis much to live and earth so fair 
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When thou dost grudge mine exit from the same ? 
Thy sword is drawn. I pray thee, sheathe it here ! 
Yon Christian had some pity. Hast thou none 
That wear'st the livery of my men-at-arms ? 

Second Soldier. 

Have at thee, then ! Thy wish be thine award, 

And mine acquittal when 'tis chronicled, 

As soon 'twill be, in Rome's great charter-books ! 

(Pierces him through the side.) 

Thus to the last I serve mine Emperor ! 

Nero. 

I thank thee, friend ! I now can die indeed. 

(Enter citizens ; some with torches?) 

Too late, too late, ye come ! The gods are kind, 
And, as the sun goes down into the void, 
E'en so I fall, self-centred, and at peace ! 



(Dies.) 



Act£a (entering). 

Where is the world's anointed ? Where is he ? 
Oh, let me come to him, good citizens ! 
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It is an ancient ailment that he hath, 
And oft he'll swoon therein as he doth now. — 
Look up, great Csesar ! — Nay, I've wooed him back 
From worse distemper, and quite suddenly. — 
It is my joy to tend him. — Love ! Look up, 
And with a whisper, meant for me alone, 
Disperse the fears that swarm about my heart ! — 
Oh, he is dead ! He's dead ! Csesar is dead ! 
The props o' the earth have fall'n and all is night ! 

(Sinks weeping on the body.) 



THE END. 
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' It would appear that the great popularity of Mr. Eric Mackay's " Love- 
Letters of a Violinist " has occasioned a demand for a select and attractive 
edition of his other poetical works. For this reason Messrs. Kegan Paul 
have published the volume before us, which is entitled "ALover's Litanies." 
It contains, besides many new lyrics not to be found in any other collection, 

a frontispiece portrait of the author "Gladys the Singer" is a fine 

poem, in which the old story of girlish trust and man's deceit is told with 
force and passion, and its artistic power is evident. The poet rings effec- 
tively many changes on the passion of love. As an example of his work we 
may venture to extract a stanza from the Ninth Litany, " Lilium inter 
Spinas." ' — The Graphic. 

1 The new volume of that very dainty set of books, " The Lotos Series," 
is an edition of "A Lover's Litanies and other Poems," by Mr. Eric 
Mackay. This volume, the typographical appointment of which can hardly 
be too highly praised, contains many new lyrics not to be found in the 
earlier editions of Mr. Mackay's work, and has for frontispiece a portrait of 
the author — the first that has been given to the world. The book will be 
heartily welcomed by the many admirers of "The Love- Letters of a 
Violinist.' — The Scotsman. 

' We remember the author's " Love-Letters of a Violinist," and are not 
surprised to meet with him again, for such a writer must attract attention, and 
could not abstain from further literary enterprise. His former work was much 
praised by some of the reviewers, and not altogether without reason, because 
his effusiveness, if, as is natural, sometimes hyperbolical, is very free from 
elements which are too apt to sully the utterances of amatory poets. In this 
case the " Lover's Litanies" have Latin mottoes, and are almost all taken 
from Roman Catholic hymns and like sources — a very bold stroke. Here 
are some of them: "Virgo Dulcis," "VoxAmoris," " Adteclamavi," "Gratia 
Plena," " Salve Regina, " and "Benedicta tu." We do not suppose that 
the series which concludes with " Gloria in Excelsis" is meant to be 
irreverent, but is rather in accordance with a fashion in praise of which we 
have no word to say, nor would we have more than referred to the matter 
now if the same audacity had not appeared elsewhere as well as in the poems 
named. In his less ecstatic moods Mr. Mackay will remember that some 
who read his poems are mainly concerned with their merits. Meanwhile, we 
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observe with pleasure that the poet is endowed with a remarkable faculty lor 
writing verse, which, as a rule, is very correct from a literary point of view. 
His lively imagination, his command of language, and his well-trained in- 
tellect, have enabled him to produce a volume of poems far exceeding in 
value nineteen-twentieths of those which are submitted to us. This remark 
applies to the miscellaneous pieces as much as to the love poems, so that in 
more than one department is excellence attained. To those who can review 
the book at greater length we must leave higher and deeper criticism and 
more minute observations. Mr. Mackay will make his mark as a poet, if he 
has not done so, and, indeed, his portrait, which is here given to us, shows 
that he is a young man fraught with the stuff of which singers are made. 
It is to be hoped he will not be spoiled by over-praise, and become too 
artificial and ambitious,' — The Queen. 

' By the publication of the " Love- Letters of a Violinist" Mr. Eric Mackay 
not very long ago leaped into a popularity enjoyed by but few living poets, 
and the reissue of his "Lover's Litanies," together with "Gladys the 
Singer" and a number of shorter verses, will go far to satisfy the desire for 
further work by the same skilful hand. Mr. Mackay is unquestionably the 
love poet of the day. His lines are aglow with genuine passion, and he 
possesses a remarkable wealth of imagery and command of musical metre. 
In the present dainty volume, whose attractions are enhanced by an excellent 
portrait, the author of the " Love-Letters " shows that that now famous 
work was not a mere passing flicker of genius. The same charms of 
epithet, imagery, and versification which adorned his previous efforts are 
to be found in the " Litanies" which the modern Petrarch, as an admiring 
critic dubbed him, has addressed to his lady. . . . Some of his shorter 
miscellaneous pieces smack rather of the fashionable drawing-room ditty. 
From that verdict, however, must be excepted the exquisitely imaginative 
address to Mary Arden, Shakespeare's mother, and the rousing rhetoric of 
"Pro Patria," in which Mr. Swinburne is tackled in a Style remotely 
suggestive of Lord Tennyson's handling of Bulwer Lytton. Some of the 
sonnets, too, are both beautiful in conception and felicitous in phrase, but 
where is the eloquent " Ode to Freedom," which Mr. Mackay published two 
or three years ago, and which was well worthy of a place in his collected 
poems ? "A Lover's Litanies" will decidedly enhance its author's reputa- 
tion.' — The Scottish Leader. 

1 How account for the sale of those ten thousand copies of one little book 
of poems : " Love-Letters of a Violinist," if, indeed, the public do not care 
for poetry? How explain the sudden rush on Eric Mackay's new volume 
just published, entitled "A Lover's Litanies," of which the first edition 
was far too limited to satisfy the constant demand? How, indeed, unless 
we frankly admit the truth, namely, that though the mass of intellectual 
mankind do not care for mere " verse," they do care for poetry, and that to 
a very earnest and sincere degree. There are no names more honoured in 
the world than those of the few great poets it possesses ; kings may be for- 
gotten, but not Shakespeare ; an emperor's virtues may grow dim by degrees 
in the quickly-clouding shadows of oblivion, but the fine scorn of Byron is 
still graven indelibly on the age, and cannot be effaced from memory. . . . 
There are certainly verses in these "Lover's Litanies" which express the 
most passionate things, and others which, examined by a strictly clerical in- 
quisition, might be termed almost blasphemous ; yet the blasphemy, if 
blasphemy it be, is merely superficial, and results from the reckless ardour 
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of a lover who deems nothing too high or too sacred for comparison with her 
whom he adores. Moreover the passion, though burning as lava, is never 
coarse, never sensual, never repulsive as it often is in the " biting, kissing, 
tearing" verses of Swinburne. . . . Throughout this work Love is the 
primal chord, but with what a rich, pure, tender resonance that chord is 
sounded! . . . Inshort, we venture to predict that these " Lover's Litanies," 
beautiful, idealistic, harmonious, and fervid though they be, are not the ut- 
most that we have to expect from Eric Mackay. We accept this present 
cup of sweetness he offers us, willingly and gratefully, but we demand more. 
From a man so highly gifted we have a right to insist on the " full measure 
pressed down and running over " of his genius. A great classical poem, 
a poem founded on vast broad lines like the torso of Keats's " Hyperion," 
is what Eric Mackay could write for us better than any poet now living : a 
poem full of rush and force and Homeric energy, in which Love should play 
its part among the gods and heroes of old-world renown ; a poem stately 
yet heart-stirring, strong yet tender, sublime yet human ; this is what we 
wait for from the pen that has produced the daintily-adoring and adorable 
' ' Litanies " of worship to the " Lily and rose in one " whose sweet attrac- 
tiveness has inspired such dulcet petitions Meanwhile, let all who 

are young and glad to be alive read "A Lover's Litanies " and learn how • 
sweet it is to love, and how fair the world is when mirrored in the glance 
and smile of a beloved one. We commend the book specially to such as 
these, as the most complete " Missal" of heart's devotion ever written. But, 
for ourselves, we are content to find in its pages a splendid augury of 
grander work to be done by the same hand, and we watch the poet's career 
with deep and sympathetic interest, fully recognising the intrinsic worth of 
his genius and the certainty of his deserved and lasting fame.' — American. 
Messenger. 

' Eric Mackay's two longest poems, "Love-Letters of a Violinist" and 
"A Lover's Litanies," are marvels of music and originality. Love in all its 
heights of bliss and depths of sorrow has seldom found so skilled a singer, 
and every phase of feeling is reflected in his polished verse.' — Sunrise. 

'The "Lotos Series of Belles Lettres" issued by this well-known firm 
registered a red-letter day in their chronicles when the publication of this 
exquisite poem took place. Consisting of ten separate Litanies, spread over 
some hundred closely printed pages, the leading work of this welcome 
volume is a perfect treasure-trove of imagination and fancy. We know that 
" our Keats " is no more with us, but almost incline to believe that his soul 
has become identified with and found a second earthly home in the person 
of the author whose work is now under review. Not that the ' ' Love-Letters 
of a Violinist" or "A Lover's Litanies" contain one line that might be 
construed into even a distant plagiarism of that Adonais whom Shelley so 
eloquently mourned ; but simply because no other author has hitherto 
revealed the possession of those " rare gifts " which seemed lost to literature 
when Keats closed his too brief earthly record. The publishers have con- 
clusively proved their due appreciation of Mr. Mackay's genius by producing 
the " Litanies" in 8vo. and 4to. editions — the latter being in de luxeimm— 
each giving evidence of that chastely correct taste which characterizes their 
valuable issues. The word " Love," as a prefix to poetical productions, is 
apt to produce a smile on many faces, and the dread of namby-pambyism 
scares away not a few readers. But no such experience need be feared by 
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those who open the pages of the " Litanies." In them they will neither 
meet with airy transcendentalisms nor mist-obscured similes. The inspiration 
of the past has been drawn direct from the fountain-head of all true poetry. 
Like Burns, the author has dipped his pen in Nature's sacred fountain, 
and every word written has become eternally crystallized as Truth. 
"Gladys the Singer" and a selection of Mr. Mackay's smaller pieces are 
republished in the present volume, the entire contents of which ought to 
impress the reading public with the conviction that poetic genius of the very 
highest order is still discoverable in this Mammon-worshipping age.' — 
Kensington Society. 

' To Londoners the resuscitation of Stow's famous work should appeal 
irresistibly. Hardly less attractive in its way is the latest issue of the 
"Lotos Series," consisting of Mr. Eric Mackay's "A Lover's Litanies and 
other Poems." This is not wholly a reprint, for many of the lyrics are, it 
seems, new — a fact which adds to the interest the book will have for Mr. 
Mackay's admirers. Here, too, we have the first published portrait of the 
author ; so that, altogether, what with the internal merit and the external 
graces of this pretty book, we may safely assume that " A Lover's Litanies " 
will find wide and continued favour.' — The Globe. 

' The " modern Petrarch," as Eric Mackay is very justly termed, possesses 
an exhaustless wealth of imaginative power, combined with the choicest dic- 
tion, and for strength, splendour of imagery and beauty of expression, the 
"Litanies" overwhelm the "Love-Letters" as completely as full sunrise 
overwhelms a delicate dawn. The " Love- Letters" were the promise of 
genius — the " Litanies " are the promise fulfilled. Some of the poems are 
positively amazing for originality of conception and treatment ; there are 
times when, startled by the swift suddenness of an unexpected rhyme, or 
the new and fanciful turn of a thought, the reader comes to a sort of breath- 
less standstill, with a heart beating quicker than usual, and a sensation 
as of tears rising in the throat .... suppressed tears that resolve them- 
' selves into an almost unconscious exclamation of rapture. One cannot 
drowse over these glowing verses .... one may perhaps feel now and 
then strangely uneasy at the southern-hot blaze of passion that burns 
through the whole rosary-chain of these Ten wild Prayers of a Lover to his 
Beloved ; but one must read on — on through all the voluptuous windings of 
marvellous rhyme, to the end — the delicious end, which, like a dreamy 
minor study of Chopin's, breaks off rapidly, and in sweet indecision, leaving 
the delighted ears athirst for more. Here is one of the loveliest fancies ever 

penned These madcap moths and bachelor butterflies seem to let 

us suddenly into the sprite-like secrets of all rejoicing nature, and Heine 
himself might have been proud of such an expression as the cadence of the 
sighs of unwed flowers. A curious sense of sympathy awakes in us for 
these airy suggestions of the poet. What an elfin desolation is surmised in 
the grief of an -unwed blossom ! What a naive notion of impish rakishness 
is offered in the idea of a bachelor butterfly ! This realm of subtle and 
ethereal imaginings could never be opened to us were poets silent — and by 
" poets" we mean thinkers like Shelley, Keats, Edgar Allan Poe, and Eric 
Mackay, to whom Nature commits her most delicate confidences, and for 
whom the very secrets of the further paradise seem to be openly revealed. 
Nothing, indeed, can be lovelier than the ideal maiden whose praise is sung 
in these enchanting * ' Litanies " — fair and holy, wise and chaste, she seems to 
glide through the garlands of poesy woven in her honour, like an angel- 
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queen through a garden of paradise flowers. " Ave Maria !" says her Lover- 
Minstrel on the dedication page of his volume, and all the names that the 
Church bestows on the Holiest of Virgins he, in the fulness of his bean, 
crowns her with in the titles of each canto, such as " Virgo Dulcis," 
"Stella Matutina," "Gratia Plena," "Lilium inter Spinas," and "Salve 
Regina," closing his petitions with an ecstatic "Gloria in Excelsis," and 
fervent "Amen !" His chivalrous reverence and tenderness for her per- 
sonality contrast pathetically with his own suffering and scarcely-restrained 
desire. ' — American Messenger. 
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' There is a wealth of feeling, of appropriate imagery, of sustained energy, 
and of polished diction in these " Love Letters" which must at once win 
the attention and affectionate regard of all lovers of poetry.' — Yorkshire 
Post. 

' The lovers of pure and graceful verse are much indebted for the publica- 
tion of this volume of poems. The love-lyrics are powerful and yet pure.' — 
Cambridge Independent Press. 

' These poems are undoubtedly among the most graceful and beautiful 
productions of modern times. Something of the quaintness of Herrick and 

Chaucer colours such lines as these Something of the simplicity and 

directness of Shakespeare characterizes the following. .... To give a 
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specimen of the new kind of metre the " Violinist " employs, we quote one 
entire verse, which for fantastic imagery reminds us of the vision of Kubla 
Khan, who fed on honeydew and "drank the milk of paradise." .... The 
''Violinist " seems to us a second Keats, and as such he will have a hard 
fight against the fashionable cynicism and general ridicule of all over- 
passionate romance ; for that he is " intense " there is no manner of doubt.' 
— The Fifeskire Journal. 

' Reward him with the daintiest little book in all the world, " Love-Letters 
of a Violinist," an exquisitely got-up volume of poems, which gives a very 
echo to the seat where love is throned.' — Truth. 

' In Mr. Eric Mackay we have one more addition to the roll of genuine 
poets. There is, indeed, no denying the originality and brilliancy of these 
" Letters," and those of our readers who are interested in modern poetry 
should possess themselves of this beautiful little book.' — Volunteer Service 
Gazette. 

' Every page is stamped with the impress of genius and refinement. 
Twelve " Letters," in which the varied and conflicting emotions begotten 
of deep passion are portrayed in exquisite verse.' — Hereford Times. 

' The prelude to this love-poem yields us a truly exquisite idea of the 
nobler feelings aroused in man's nature by woman's sanctifying influence. 
We would beg a proportionate interest to be bestowed on the exquisite lines 
relating to night and morning, conveyed in the last of these " Love-Letters, " 
appropriately entitled "Victory." Seldom have we read a description of 
scenery so replete with colour and variety. ' — The Theatre. 

' The writer of the " Love- Letters " is manifestly imbued with the tone 
and tune of Italian poetry, and he has the merit of proving the English 
tongue capable of rivalling the Italian in Canzoni aV Amor. .... In these 
we charmedly accept music, the soul of song : we hear the violin obbligato 
compelling the passionate phrases ; we think they co-exist, were born, must 
die together. To sum up — the author of the " Love-Letters '' is a master 
in versification, so is Swinburne ; he is praiseworthy for freshness of 
thought, novelty, and aptness in imagery ; so is Swinburne He is remark- 
able for sustained energy, so is Swinburne ; and thus it may safely be said, 
if not the writer of "Love- Letters by a Violinist," he deserves to be ac- 
credited with that mysterious production until the authorship is avowed. 
Unto Britannia, as erst to Italia, has been granted a Petrarch.' — The 
Brighton Herald. 

' A poet of the first order, Eric Mackay's name is destined to live when 
he himself shall have passed away.' — Derbyshire Gazette. 

' Eric Mackay is a genuine poet. His thoughts are robust and manly, 
graceful and richly musical. His lyric ' ' The Waking of the Lark " sent, we 
are told, a thrill through the heart of America. We should like to be able 
to quote this exquisite lyric entire.' — Elgin Couranl and Courier. 

' A poem regular and symmetrical as Dante's comedy, with as stately and 
solemn, aye, and as arduous a measure. A true poet likes to struggle with 

difficulties — to dance in fetiers of his own forging The subject of 

these " Love-Letters" is, of course, the old, old story. Given an Adam 
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and an Eve, and you have a Paradise Lost ; given a Paris and a Helen, and 

you have an Iliad Here we have a violinist addressing 1,440 

poetical lines to an Incognita ; but a violinist may be an artist or an 

amateur The poet chooses to play in his drama the part of Romeo ; 

this time it is Abelard inditing epistles to Hgloise. Endless is the utterance 
genius can give to the old, old, and yet ever new story. Endless the varia- 
tions the violinist can play on the threadbare, yet never wornout theme. 
We have here all the sorrows and regrets, the longings and yearnings, the 
hopes and fears that kindle hope, all the stages of that fitful fever, of which, 
if we may believe Shakespeare, no man ever died. The great aim of a 
whole life is, it appears, " to die for a kiss." That is outspoken at all 
events. In the case of true love the fate of Paulo and Francesca da Rimini 

is a thousand times preferable to that of Philemon and Baucis Of 

all lovers in the world, our violinist is the happiest. He has his violin — his 
occupation and his solace, " His Amati, his beloved one." Great virtue in 

an Amati, or be it a Straduarius There are marvellous powers in 

this poet-violinist. We do not know whether his instrument may charm by 
merely "harping on one string," but we see that his fancy is inexhaustible 
in the treatment of his own subject. Petrarch himself has not so many 
desinencies for his conjugation of the verb " to love." In what a variety of 
words he addresses his "White Wonder!" How he coaxes, upbraids, 
argues, and quarrels with her ! With what strange quips and conceits and 
paradoxes he bewilders her reason and storms her judgment ! How daring 
and raving, and even profane and blasphemous he is in his pleadings 1 He 
would, he says, not even go to heaven without her — rather with her to the 
other place ! Somehow, however, all this impiety, and what we have 
already quoted about " all the joy that comes from Nazareth " given tip for 
"one minute's rest in the snow" of a fair woman's bosom, does not greatly 
shock us. They are the raving of poetry and music, the wanderings of a 
mind entitled to the irresponsibility of a double madness. . . . To one who 
can conjure up such a host of noble thoughts and bright fancies, to one who 
rejoices in such a command of language, such a flow of verse, such a 
wealth of rhymes as our poet-violinist, anything like ranting hyperbole, or 
even lawless extravagance and frantic irreverence, may, and must be easily 
forgiven. What is love — a poet's love — if it be not the god of Un-reason ? 
It is impossible to hear this violinist's confessions, to follow him in his 
aspirations, to hear the tale of his visions, his dreams, h:s trances, without 
catching his enthusiasm and bestowing on him our sympathy. Impossible, 
for instance, to read his description of the unknown region of the undis- 
covered planet to which he wishes 

' " To be transported in a magic car 

On some transcendent night in early June 
Beyond the horn'd projections of the moon," 

without longing to keep him company, to be wafted along after him into 
space with some beloved one of our own.' — Antonio Gallenga, Times 
Correspondent. 

' He (the lecturer) ventured to call the author of the " Love-Letters " a 
new poet. His published volume is a work of immense promise. His 

fancy is splendid The " Love-Letters" are twelve poems, separate, 

and yet intrinsically one. It is a compound lyric, with an epic theme, and 
somewhat of an epic cast. The theme is the triumph of woman's love. It 
is the story of love's redemption. It has something of the tone, colour and 
luxuriance of Solomon's Song ; both, too, have the same theme, though 
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treated in a different way The form is charming— as if the sonatas 

of Seethoven had been translated into poetry. The denouement is reached 
when Beethoven himself— 

" The giant-singer who did storm the gates 
Of Heaven and Hell " — 

is introduced in a vision. The lecturer gave a number of quotations to 
illustrate his points.' — Lecture on Eric Mackay, by Rev. Elvet Lewis, 
at Hull. 

' The " Love-Letters" of Eric Mackay are the handiwork of a brilliant 

metrical artist and poet born A beautiful and passionate work : its 

beauty that of construction, language, imagery,— its passion, characteristic 

of the artistic nature The poem is quite original, its manner 

Elizabethan Eric Mackay is a lyrist with a singing faculty and a 

novel metrical form such as few lyrists have at command.' — E. C. Stedman, 
in ' Victorian Poets,' edit. 1887. 

' It were much to be wished that the generality of modern erotic poets 
would take example by Eric Mackay ; then might they learn that by the true 
poetic soul, human passion may be so treated as to elevate it to a pure and 
spiritual force, instead of being degraded into mere animalism. The 
volume is a striking one. The verse is powerful and original, both in form 

and substance Passion is indeed the theme at opening ; but the 

mere earthly is so subtly elevated and advanced through the several grada- 
tions of the poem, that, at the climax, it is merged in the truest and noblest 
love of man for woman.' — The Graphic. 

' Eric Mackay will probably be numbered with the choice few whose 

names are destined to live by the side of such poets as Keats His 

epithets are quite unconventional, and his concepiions entirely original.' — 
Glasgow Herald. 

'The appearance of this book of "Love-Letters" in a time so matter- 
of-fact as our own must be regarded in some sort as a literary phenomenon. 
We find ourselves lifted at once by the author's genius out of this England 
of to-day, and are transported into an atmosphere as rare and ethereal as 

that of the poet of Vaucluse Who the Laura of this modern Petrarch 

may be is not discovered, but it may be asserted that her lover has told his 
passion in " numbers" of exquisite melody, and has sounded in her ear 
every note in the whole gamut of love, — its hopes, its despair, its ultimate 
triumph.' — The Morning Post. 
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